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A %-inch thick soft rubber roller is an 
exceptional feature cf a new brayer that is 
also distinguished by a particularly sturdy 
construction. Not 
only is the frame 
sufficiently strong to 
take a lot of hard 
wear, but the pins 
that hold the roller 
in place are de- 
signed so that they 
will not loosen and 
fall out. The soft 
rubber roller is im- 
pervious to weather changes as well as to 
oil and water. Rigorously tested under all 
conditions the brayer holds up perfectly and 
has been enthusiastically received and en- 
dorsed by art supervisors. The brayer comes 
in two sizes—five-inch and two-inch—and the 
manufacturer allows liberal school discounts. 
For more information write No. 282 on your 
Inquiry Card. 





Three new coated glass fabrics for use in 
audio-visual teaching in the nation’s schools 
have been announced. One is a movie screen 
fabric completely free from side distoration. 
The second is a completely opaque drapery 
material that cuts out all light so that audio- 
visual teaching can go on in total darkness. 
The third product is a room divider fabric, 
almost completely opaque, which can make 
one classroom into two. Audio-visual teach- 
ing can go on in one room while regular 
lighted activities take place in the other. 
Glass cloth based fabric cannot stretch or 
shrink, is non-fading, easy to maintain, stays 
flexible even at extreme temperatures, re- 
quires no lining, and of course is completely 
fire protective. For further information write 
No. 290 on your Inquiry Card. 


An automatic slide projector designed for 
classrooms incorporates the most modern 
slide-handling and advancing techniques and 
even a movable pointer that can be super- 
imposed on the projected image. Some of 
the features of the new projector include 
powered slide changing that can be remotely 
controlled, a duct that draws warm air over 
the slides to pre-condition them for projec- 
tion, complete protection for the slides, com- 
pact styling, easy elevating and focusing, a 
new extra-powerful lamp and an economical 
price. For more information write No. 291 
on your Inquiry Card. 


A versatile art table that has the sturdiness 
as well as the design for today’s teaching 
needs holds supplies and student work in its 
extensive storage space. Several of these may 
be pushed together to form large working 
areas (tops all on the same level) or if 
used individually, the top slants to just the 
right angle. For complete specifications and 
prices, write No. 292 on your Inquiry Card. 
The company that has patented ready- 
warped spools for use on hand-weaving looms 


SHOP. TALK 


also manufactures looms that are dis- 
tinguished for their ease and simplicity of 
operation, light weight, design, quality con- 
struction and the small amount of space they 
take up. All looms are equipped with the 
patented steel warp beams for use with the 
ready-warped spools, and all are fully guar- 
anteed against any defect. For a free cata- 
log and prices on their many different looms, 
write No. 293 on your Inquiry Card. 


A new concept in art crayons, PRANG 
COLOR CLASSICS bring together all the 
classic features of pas- 
tels — including their 
square shape—yet re- 
quire no fixing. Ideal 
for sketching, illus- 
trating and color ex- 
periments, the crayons 
have amazing cover- 
age, blend beautifully 
and are firm and long- 
lasting. PRANG CLASSICS are packed in 
16 standard colors and are on sale at leading 
school distributors throughout the country. 
For more information on their use, 
294 on your Inquiry Card. 





write No. 


““Fadelese”’, a new art paper, has just been 
introduced to U. S. art educators. Its quali- 
ties are all that its name implies. It is highly 
fade-resistant and retains brilliant deep color 
for long periods of time even in direct sun- 
light. FADELESS comes in 12 solid colors 
with printed measured guide lines on its re- 
verse side to facilitate cutting and folding. 
Ideal for paper sculpture FADELESS is 
strong and its folds and curls retain their 
original dimensions. Because it’s water-re- 
sistant, the paper is perfect for tempera and 
finger-painting and of course crayon work. 
Samples and color swatches will be sent to 
you if you write No. 295 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Molded wood plates or trays are an art 
supply item you must often have wished you 
could find. In classrooms where woodwork- 
ing tools are limited, students might still 
enjoy finishing and decorating if 
formed and pre-sanded blanks could be ob- 
tained. Well, now you can get them! A Ver- 
mont firm will provide schools with plates 
and trays of three- and five-ply Vermont hard- 
wood—-plates ranging in size from eight to 
ten inches in diameter and trays from 12 to 
16 inches. An oval tray measuring 12% x 
20% is also available. The natural wood may 
be all the decoration your students want—the 
trays make excellent use of wood grains—but 
wall decorations or utilitarian dishes and 
trays may be made from these blanks by the 
application of colorful designs with Eagle 
PRISMACOLORS or Prang COLOR CLAS- 
SICS (described above), then a waterproof- 
ing coat. The molded plywood plates and 
trays are much less expensive than you'd 
think. For prices, write No. 296 on your 
Inquiry Card. (continued on page 37) 
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Regular size, 
No. 407, in 24 
colors 


in 24 slors 








SEMI-MOIST 


Bril liants 
by WEBER COSTELLO 


You have never seen such bright sparkling 
colors—and Brilliants are so responsive to 
water and brush—so easy to apply to all 
kinds of surfaces. With Brilliants there’s 
no advance preparation, no spilling, no 
clean-up! 


And you'll like the NEW Brilliants pack- 
aging—the new, larger “Biggie” Brilliants 
in the square plastic container with deep 
lid to use as a water pan—easier to use, 
stack and store! New packaging for Regu- 
lar Size Brilliants in individual colors or 
sets of 24 and 8 colors in new plastic 
work sass 
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No. 408 Set, 8 Basic 
= : Colors, with Brush. 


No. 402 Set, 24 
Colors, with Brush. 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE CAKE (DF 
BRILLIANTS TO TRY! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


ILLINOIS 





(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP COURSE 


DESIGN 


Her is the most thorough course ever written 
on ative design: Wolchonok’s “Design for 
Art ts and Craftsmen.” Not just a text with 
a f » illustrations, but a well-planned step- 
by: ep course full of specific instructions, 
exe ises and more than 1300 different illus- 
trat ons, this work can help you create an 
end »ss variety of your own designs and art 
mot .s to use on linoleum blocks, silk screens, 
met: work, textiles, jewelry, leather and other 
arts and handcrafts material. 

Pra. tical and thorough, this course will show 
you how you can create pleasing designs out 
of anything you see around you. Sections treat 
in great detail designs from geometric forms, 
flower and plant forms, bird and animal forms, 
man-made forms, human forms. They show you 


AF (33. SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES, J. |. Biege!- 
eisen, M. Cohn. Clear, practical introduction to 
this increasingly popular, widely applicable art 
form and reproduction technique. Step by step in 
struction in building your own equipment; making 
stencils; different techniques, textures; printing in 
black and white, printing in color; types of paints, 
laquers, dyes. Use this book to learn easy, inex- 
pensive way to reproduce posters; print designs on 
cloth, furniture, any flat surface; signs fine art 
prints. Illustrated with colored progs, 169 black 
and white diagrams, illustrations. 20Ipp. 534 x 8. 

Paperbound $1.45 


AF 169. BASIC BOOKBINDING, by A. W. Lewis. 
This unusual book will make bookbinding clear 
and simple for you. Nothing but simple hand tools, 
inexpensive supplies and a little patience are need 
ed to rebind your old favorites or bind new paper 
backed books in cloth or leather. Lewis, a national 
prizewinner, starts with basic principles and shows 
you in easy steps how to collate a book, sew it, 
back it, trim it, make boards, attach them and 
letter and tool the finished products. Single -sec 
tioned beoks, multi-sectioned books, casebindings, 
etc. covered in detail. Appendix includes sum- 
mary of steps, lists of materials. 261 illustrations. 
l5pp. 53% x 8 Paperbound $1.35 


AF 183. METALWORK AND ENAMELING, by Herbert 
Maryon. The best book ever written on this sub 
ject, this work tells everything that is necessary for 
the home or school manufacture of jewelry, rings, 
ear pendants, bowls, molded figures, dozens of other 
useful and beautiful objects. Chapters provide pre- 
cise information on materials and tools, soldering, 
filigree work, raising patterns, metal inlaying, dama- 
xening, overlaying, niello, Japanese alloys, clois- 
onne, enamelling, polishing, coloring, assaying, 
many other techniques and processes. This book is 
the next best thing to apprenticeship to a master 
metalworker. 363 photographs and figures. 374pp. 
5M x Ble. Clothbound $7.50 


AF 84. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, by 
Jorge Enciso. This book contains 766 authentic de- 
signs from pre-Columbian Mexico, 90% of which 
have never been printed anywhere before. Use these 
novel, authentic motifs as ready-made designs for 
handicraft work. Collection includes plumed ser 
pents, queztal birds, orchids, wind gods, masked 
dancers, jaguars, hundreds of other striking Mexi- 
can figures and abstract ornaments. Formerly sold 
for $17.50 in hard cover. 766 illustrations, thou- 
sanis of submotifs. 192pp. 648 x 9%. 

Paperbound $1.85 
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by Lewis Wolchonok 


how to isolate basic lines and shapes, how to 
treat these basic shapes with reduplication, 
combination, rotation, simplification, rearrang- 
ment, amplification, “distortion,” numerous 
other techniques. Simply by following easy 
directions you will find yourself creating orig- 
inal designs within a matter of minutes, and 
as you learn new techniques and new methods 
of composition and arrangement, you will find 
your designs becoming more and more strik- 
ing, individual, and imaginative. 





TEACHERS: Use the Wolchonok 
method in class to help children 
create their own original designs! 











AF 490. CREATIVE POWER, THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS, Hughes Mearns. 
This is a greatly enlarged edition of Mearns’ stim 
ulating classic for teachers of the creative arts, re 
printed under the sponsorship of the Childrens 
Theatre Conference of the American Theatre Asso 
ciation. Contains Mearns’ philosophy of teaching, 
practices developed at the Lincoln School of Teach 
ers College, Columbia. “The best story of a feat of 
teaching ever written,’ Robert Frost. Introduction 
by Winifred Ward. 420pp. 53% x 8. 

Paperbound $1.50 


AF 245. THE ART OF THE STORY-TELLER, M. L. 
Shedlock. This is generally regarded by librarians 
and teachers as the finest and most lucid book on 
the subject. In this classic, a famed story-teller 
discusses the problems of telling stories to children, 
gives innumerable hints, artifices, etc., to develop 
interest, keep attention. Also included—a_ large 
section on how to choose material, a 99-page selec 
tion of Miss Shedlock’s most effective stories, exten 
sive bibliography of other stories compiled by Eula 
lie Steinmetz. xxi-320pp. 53% x 8. Clothbound $3.50 


AF 395. TREES OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, W. M. Harlow. This 
valuable guide which describes more than 140 dif 
ferent trees is illustrated by more than 600 draw 
ings and photographs. It includes an easy-to-use 
key that enables you to identify trees you see 
xiii + 288 pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound $1.35 


AF 511. FRUIT TREE AND TWIG KEY (for trees and 
shrubs of Eastern North America), W. M. Harlow. 
These two books bound as one give characteristics 
and enable you to identify 120 different fruits and 
the twigs of 160 trees. Over 350 photographs 
Bibliography. Glossary. Total of 143pp. 53% x 8 

Paperbound $1.25 


AF 499. A NONSENSE ANTHOLOGY, ed. by Caro- 
lyn Wells. This collection of 245 of the best non 
sense verses in English includes work of Carroll, 
Lear, Belloc, Herford, many others. This is a truly 
hillarious collection of puns, mock epics, absurd 
arguments, limericks, sick verses, etc., that children 
love. Introduction by Carolyn Wells. Author, title, 
first line indexes. 312pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound $1.25 


AF O41. PARTY GAMES, M. Moyes. 80 best indoor 
games for children, some old favorites, some new. 
All are lively, easy, and require no special equip 
ment. Organizing games, warm-up games, forfeits 
Flour Pie, Murder Most Foul, Stepping Stones, 
ctc. 23 figures. 80pp. 5 x 7%. Paperbound 65¢ 


FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


CREATIVE DESIGN 


Only $4.95 


This course was developed during Mr. Wol- 
chonok’s 25 years as a teacher of design to 
art students and professional artists. It can- 
not be surpassed for actually getting you 
started, showing you how to “see” designs in 
ordinary objects, how to work up sketches into 
finished designs, and how to create endless 
design variations from the same object. “Will 
suggest countless design possibilities,” AM- 
ERICAN ARTIST. “Used as a point of de- 
parture for creative take-off it is invaluable,” 
ART IN FOCUS. 
Send now for your copy of DESIGN FOR AR- 
TISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, by Lewis Wolchonok. 
1300 illustrations. 113 exercises. xv + 207 
pp. 7% x 10%. Sturdy cloth binding. 

AF 274. $4.95 


AF 350. MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, Helen Mer- 
rill. Miss Merrill, who taught mathematics at Wel- 
lesley for thirty-nine years, offers fun, recreation, 
many insights into entertaining by-paths of ele 
mentary math. 90 problems. 50 illus. I45pp. 5% 
x &. Paperbound $1.00 


AF 497. PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, George 
Peck. Both volumes of American humor classic 
bound as one. 100 illustrations by True Williams. 
874pp. 534 x 8. Paperbound $1.35 


AF 362. LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, F. 
Reinfeld. Learn chess by actually playing 10 games 
against masters. Rate cach move. 91 diagrams. 
362pp. 5% x 8 Paperbound $1.00 


AF 198. MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS 
AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 puzzles, so 
lutions. 135 illus. 248pp. 5% x 8&8. 

Paperbound $1.00 


AF 493. PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, 
Lewis Carroll. Two delightful, rare math recrea- 
tions of author of “Alice,” bound as one. 280pp. 
5 x 8. Paperbound $1.50 


Devt. 222 AF, Dover Publications, Inc. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books in the 
quantities indicated: 

___AF 274. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 

CRAFTSMEN, Wolchonok $4.95 

List below the key numbers of other books 
wanted; specify how many of each you want: 


I am enclosing $—___ in full payment. 
Payment in full must accompany all orders ex 
cept those from libraries or public institutions, 
who may be billed. Please add 10c per book 
for postage and handling charges on orders less 
than $5.00. On orders of $5.00 or more, Dover 
pays postage. Please print. 

Name 

Address 


I hacen Zone___State e 
GUARANTEE: All Dover books are return- 
able within 10 days for full and immediate re 
fund, if you are dissatisfied with them for any 
reason whatsoever. 





WE SEE-OR DO WE 


New kinds of perception reward students in drawing 
exercise that shows them they've been trampling 


underfoot sources and inspiration for new designs. 


By ERNEST L. WENNHC LD 


Art Cour elor 
Glencoe, Ill., Public Sc! cols 


How many persons really see the beauty that is all 
around us—in shadows, for instance? Often I've 
noticed when I’m out with a friend or two that they 
have not really noticed or even seen the beauty in 
our path. If I point out the shadows cast by the 
trees—perhaps light and feathery or heavy and 
strong—or by telephone poles with their compli- 
cated lines and insulators, my friends are amazed 
at my exclamations and then they see things they 
have never noticed before. 


It seems a pity to me that more of us do not take 
note of the many beautiful things nature has sup- 
plied. Of course it requires that we train ourselves— 
and others—to see. 


This desire led me to take a class of fifth-graders 
out-of-doors equipped with drawing boards, paper 
and dark crayon. First we looked for shadows cast 
by the trees in the school yard. After finding one he 
liked, each student laid his board on the ground 
under the shadow, moving his board until the design 
was placed right where he wanted it. The students 
were cautioned to remember the elements of design 
they had used before. For example, if the shadow 
cut the drawing space into even parts, we would 
move the beard until we arrived at a balanced but 
not even design. 


With the dark crayons we proceeded to draw the 
shadows on paper. Our concern was not to cop” it 
religiously but to use the main structure of the 
shadow and change it when necessary to crea'’ a 
good shadow study. Some of the drawings loc <ed 
like trees or parts of them while others were ust 
shapes inspired by the cast shadows. 
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Shading and other uses of the crayon added much 
to the drawings as finishing touches. It was not 
unusual to see a student turning his board this way 
and that to judge whether he was getting the crayon 
effect that he wanted. 


Once outside, the children talked about what they 
were finding. Many were seeing beauty for the first 
time. Some had never before noticed the form of 
shadows on the ground. 


I hope this experiment will lead them to one more 
way of enjoying life and nature. It costs us nothing 
to observe the beauty around us. Once children are 
on the road to this discovery they can obtain be: uty 
for themselves and help others too to see. ° 
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(6) C ildren were cautioned to remember elements of de- 
sign, 'o arrive at balanced but not even arrangement of 
shad<« ~ on paper. (7) They move boards this way and that 


- te g' desired effect. (8) No longer dependent on cast 


thoadc~, Terry Weinstein moves to bench to add shading. 

This is Terry's finished drawing. (10) Boys seem 
fe gavitate to simpler designs, strong large shapes. 
{il} With main idea down on paper, Karen Harris 
move to more comfortable position to work on 
darks and lights, seems unconfused by new shadows. 
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Third-graders print with potatoes, squash, carrots, okra. Older children made 
mats in background, cut leaf on one potato half, used fork on checked gingham 


The Many Faces of a Potato 


Many-sided personality cf potato—to say nothing of squash, carrot and okra!— 


makes it adaptable printing mechanism for design-it-yourself elementary students. 


By JEAN O. MITCHELL r 


S a_i ow s ? 
oO x wv 
0%, ter 
* B, 
“My sixth-graders were thrilled with this printing experi- 2 i ae é 
ence,” reports elementary teacher G. L. Harrison of Avon De ) 
Park, Fla. “They were skeptical about using potatoes for a2 \ , 
A “ 
» se 


printing until they actually started the process and saw the 
results of their first efforts. Then excitement ran high as y 
they developed more careful designs.” » x |S 
To start the activity, surface patterns were discussed. To 1, iat 
insure some evenness in space arrangement of the designs, é s 

the children ruled their papers into three-inch squares. One 

design, potato size, could be printed in each square and 

smaller designs in a contrasting color could be printed in 

the corners or along the guide lines. Each child was left to 

his own ingenuity. 

The students had each brought potatces to class and some 

brought other vegetables: okra, summer squash, carrots, 

even a turnip. One child brought a bunch of Spanish moss, 

commonly found in Florida on the trees, and discovered 

that it printed designs of very fine lines. Forks, can covers, 

keys, small pieces of cardboard were all found suitable for 
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prin. ng. The eraser ends of pencils added polka dots where flat surface. The best designs were simple ones——just two 
1 made HF need d for design variety. or three grooves cut across the potato and perhaps a few 
ngnam ° . holes 1 ith ¢ . on . li 
To s art with the desks were covered with newspapers and 1oles gouged out with a point of a knife or spoon. Compli- 
pape towels were placed nearby for wiping hands. There cated drawings of figures or animals were too hard to cut 
were small dishes of tempera and wide brushes for spread- and not as attractive as the simpler more abstract designs. 


ing j aint over the designs. Children soon found that dipping the potato surface in 
pping I 


to The potatoes were cut straight through the center with a paint clogged it too much. The amount of paint could 


table knife or paring knife and the design was cut on the best be controlled by applying it to the potato design with 
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Teen-ager liked her practice sheet of ‘‘hit or miss’’ designs so well she 
used same method or mat, printing with vgetables, can covers, switches. 


MAY, 


a wide flat brush. The first prints were tried on newspaper. 
When used three or four times after one application of 
paint, the designs changed from dark to light. Some chil- 
dren liked this effect, but others brushed on a fresh coat 
after each printing. The children learned by experimenting 
on scrap paper just how much paint to apply. 

The process became more and more fascinating as a great 
variety of patterns developed. Some were full; others were 
dainty and light. Many of the designs were made up of 
two colors for greater contrast. These designs on paper 
made attractive end papers for notebooks. 

For printing on cloth, textile paint was substituted for 
tempera. Rows of designs looked attractive across the ends 
of the tea towels and place mats or around skirt hems and 
collars and cuffs. The students went on to develop designs 
for many different purposes, including gift-wrapping. 


As fast as a neat design was completed, it was put up on the 
display board. The teacher commented enthusiastically 
about the great variety of designs being created. “See how 
differently each person works,” he said, “some with exact- 
ness and precision, others with considerable freedom. All 
are good.” e 


Summer camp crafts class prints stationery on theme 
of outdoor fun, uses cardboard, thimbles, gadgets. 
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LAMINATIONS 
LINK ART AND SCIENCE 


Cellopl WATVeE 


(Ssscoumr Tt 


Trying to find way to display botanical specimens, sixth-graders decide on 


lamination, a process that obviously glues art to science for any grade level. 


| theme One way of making art more meaningful to By NORMAN E. SLACK 

adgets. students of all ages to link it to the other subject Director of Art 

matter. Especially now—in the age of “the Speingnne sanaee 

: . , : Battle Creek, Michigan 
science push” —the arts must strive to hold their 

— Students cut two pieces of ordinary wax paper to size 

they want for finished lamination. They are coating one 

project. A sixth grade class was seeking a means piece with an even, quite heavy layer of clear shellac. 
of displaying weeds, wild flowers and some types 
of insects and they decided that the lamination 
process would do it. Our activity was a take-off 
on the art of combining natural forms between 
Oriental rice papers. Though natural color 
doesn’t last indefinitely, vein structures and forms 


Our lamination experiments grew out of a science 


are easily seen when light passes through the 
mounting. 

The project has been successful at all grade levels 
with the best results in the junior and senior high 
classes. In the lower grades it is best for the 
teacher to apply the shellac as little fingers and 
sticky shellac do not mix very well and the 
clean-up can be quite tedious. We have also found 











Now they place objects to be laminated face down in shellac, press down firmly 








and work out air bubbles. String, sequins, glitter dust or powder paint may 
be added for decorative spots of color. Dabs of shellac go on backs of items. 


that an insecticide sprayer filled with shellac 
eliminates the cleaning of brushes and saves 
shellac. 

Not only science projects have been made this 
way but many decorative items, too, such as 
window hangings for the classroom or hall. 
Lampshades of laminated papers are very strik- 
ing, as are screens or room dividers. 

The old problem at Christmas and Easter of 
how to make stained glass windows can be solved 
with laminations and they can be stored and used 
year after year. The overlapping of two colors of 
cellophane produces a third color, providing an 
interesting decorative variation as well as data 
for high school groups studying translucent areas 
in color theory. 


Lamination is an easy method, an educational 
project and a fun activity for everyone, with al- 


ways an effective end product. * 





Bee ete wy 


For an all-over color, sheet of tissue paper, cellophone, 
colored Kleenex is laid over arrangement at this stage. 
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On-e color unit is pressed down and air bubbles worked 
out, coat of clear white shellac is carefully brushed on. 


Ne 


Finally students add the second piece of wax paper and 
seal it down firmly, again working out any air bubbles. 


Finished product speaks for itself. Lamination needs light behind it for best effect. Process suits 
science display but also may be used for decorative hangings, lampshades, screens or room dividers. 
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Blue jeans and pinafores look like bright bits of 
mosaic to the painter at work on the scaffolding. 
For two years these gay patches of color were the 
signal to Peter Hurd that a group of young ad- 
mirers, faces eagerly upturned, were pausing in 
the rotunda of The Museum on the Texas Tech 
campus to watch a|“real” artist painting in fresco 
the saga of South Plains pioneers. 

It is a fortunate museum that can offer children 
as a part of a lively program of school tours the 
unforgettable experience of seeing a mural grow 
from sketches to an accomplished fact. It is even 
more remarkable when the painter is not only 


Lubbock children watch Peter Hurd painting saga of South Plains pioneers (completed in 1954). He repre- 
sents early transport in panel (facing page) of freighter Walter Posey and team. Note newly-planted tree. 





WE WATCH A MURAL GROW 


By ELIZABETH S. SASSER 


Associate Professor, Department of Arch. and Allied Arts 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


a famous interpreter of the western scene, bit a 
man gifted with a sympathetic awareness of the 
vitality such a major commission can give to the 
development of art in each school and at every 
grade level. 

In talking about the mural, Mr. Hurd phrases his 
enthusiasm in a way easy for young people to 
understand. He uses words which delight the 
imagination and stimulate creative thinking. | yes 
twinkling, Peter Hurd hunches his shoulders ind 
looks from his broad palette to the brilliant g. lds 
and blues, the vioiets and purplish reds that ir ‘er- 


lace the wide expense of sky he has been paint ng. 
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Against background of school, children flying their kites, 
teacher Marcy Dupre symbolizes educators’ faith in future. 


Not all paints come from tubes, awe-struck admirers learn 
from Peter Hurd, a man gifted with sympathetic awareness of 
the vitality his mural commission could give to school art. 


With a soft draw! he says, “As a child I alw ys 
thought how wonderful it would be to paint + ith 
jewels.” Pushing hands deeper into Levi poch ets, 
the painter humorously adds that today the 
“jewels” are humble treasures chipped from the 
New Mexican hills behind his ranch. 


Peter Hurd explains that he is not content to use 
only fine commercial paints on the frescoed w: Ils, 
Armed with pick and crowbar, the painter ; oes 
after his own supply of local color. The Si rra 
Blancas and rugged old El Capitan yield co ors 
“like you can’t buy anywhere”: limonite, a g! »w. 
ing yellow; hematite, a rich reddish purple, ca led 
by the Spanish almagré. When the rocks are 
brought back to the ranch, they are pounded ato 
small pieces and shaken in jars of distilled w ster 
to remove impurities. The particles of color are 
next placed in a ball mill, rotated by a w iter 
wheel powered from an irrigation ditch. Firely 
ground pigment results. Could anything have a 
more profound effect upon youthful “rock 
hounds” and “would-be painters” than such an 
account of discovering colors outside of jars and 
tubes? It is like listening to a twentieth century 
Cennino Cennini telling of the magic of preparing 
paint. 

Nor does the resemblance to the Renaissance end 
here. The children who have watched each step 
in the preparation for the mural have observed 
month by month the technique of true fresco, 
much as it was used by Bennozzo Gozzoli and 
Michelangelo. First the rotunda walls were care- 
fully prepared. It was necessary to remove the 
old plaster. The preparation of the mortar to 
cover the stripped walls was a long and fascinat- 
ing process. Only high calcium lime is used in 
making mortar for fresco painting. The slaking, 
or mixing of water with the lime, must be done 
slowly, a small amount at a time. After it is 
slaked, the limed is buried in a wooden pit in the 
ground for a year. Four coats of mortar must be 
laid on the wall before the actual painting is 
begun. The third and fourth coats are applied 
only in such quantities as can be covered by the 
painter in a single day’s work. 

Young people arriving in the morning at the 
Museum often discovered Peter Hurd mounting 
the scaffolding, brushes in hand; but the prepara- 
tion of the plaster surface had begun several hours 
earlier. Now painting must progress rapiilly 
while the wall is damp. The paint is mixed with 
distilled water and laid on the wet plaster. |i i 
an exciting conception to realize that as 
plaster dries and hardens the paint is loc < 
within the crystalline structure of the lime .nd 


becomes a part of the wall itself. It will enc ure , 


in the dry air for centuries. 


“What happens if he (continued on page “0) 
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HANDMAID 


Ar teachers have often cried out against the use of art 
ac vity to serve classroom purposes that take no account 
of ‘he educational effects of such use. I have several times 
jo ied in this kind of objection. A community enterprise 
ietimes asks the art department to “mass-produce” posters 
favors for a luncheon. Or a teacher of social science 
ask an art teacher to use her special skills and the 
‘ilities ef the art room to turn out illustrative materials 
might serve the ends of social science although the art 
her has had no part in planning the general experience 
fiih the social science teacher or with the children. 


azree that such relegation of the arts to the status of mere 
handmaiden to other enterprises can be and usually is very 
bal—- -not only as art education but as general education. I 
would still condemn such practices. Art experience is too 
significant to human life and growth to be made just tech- 
nical assistance to other aspects of living. 


But, on the other hand, I would not join with those who 
paraphrase the poet by saying to the arts, “be beautiful, 
sweet maid, and let who will be useful.” It is obvious that 
the arts have their own immediate access to life, growth 
and personality, not dependent in the last analysis on the 
cumbersome machinery of official educational structures and 
processes. This is evident to art teachers who watch chil- 
dren grow and flower as personalities as they work at art 
activities pursued for their own sweet sake. And art exper- 
ience has its own disciplines, growths and techniques, to be 
achieved for their own contribution to personality. The 
progress of naive artists (such as children and so-called 
primitives) attests the fact that there is an art education 
that can be observed in separation from any or all formal 
teaching and learning and that this special development is 
quite worth-while in and of itself. 


Is the art teacher then justified in waging a continuous 
fight to protect the time and energies of her children for 


this “pure” art education freed from “useful”, “practical” 
or “ulterior” motives? Is she justified in demanding that 
the social science teacher get her art contributions made 
“on her own time” or entirely separate from the children’s 
precious “art time”? 

I think the answer was eloquently stated in a television 
playlet about a simple Mexican village carpenter who be- 
came bitter and refused to work at his trade because his 
neighbors failed to see the “love” that went into his work 
in the form of fine craftmanship and artistic embellishment. 
Here the art of the theater drove home the fact that any 
craft expended on a useful object becomes artistry when it 
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By LESTER DIX 


Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is done with love—love of the thing and the work itself 
basically, of course, but a love that tends to spill over on 
the user, and certainly love that envelops the user who 
not only appreciates but expresses his appreciation. The 
perfect situation, I suppose, and the one we must certainly 
desire for children, is that the things they have done to 
fulfill their own needs may often serve the needs of others 
in some roughly equal degree. Can anyone doubt that 
empathy and sympathy bear this intimate relationship and 
that here is a powerful basis for the warmest of human rela- 
tionships? 

We do not remove the work-a-day problem, however, by 
stating the ideal—and usually difficult to achieve—solu- 
tion. I think a principle of guidance for the art teacher is 
embedded in the statement of the ideal. It can be expressed 
this way: At least during the child’s formative years (in 
which I would include all of adolescence) his own need 
comes first. That is to say, in art activity, unless he has 
come to feel a real need for doing a thing, it should never 
be imposed upon him as a task. He has a right to know 
something about the needs of others, which might be served 
by his effort, but love of the job should take precedence 
over love of the people for whom it is done. Otherwise the 
job is a social service but ceases to be art. In art activity, 
the expressive personality transcends the civic personality. 
Loyalty to the Lions’ Club, the Junior Red Cross and to 
mother are all worthy influences upon the young but even 
in making a Christmas gift for Mother loyalty to the ex- 
pressive quality of the gift had better come first or the 
peculiar educational values of art activity will be lost. All 
this, of course, had been said so much better by the fellow 
who said practically everything: 

“|. . to thine own self be true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


I think the practical application of this principle for teach- 
ers, whether of art or of something else, is to be seen pretty 
clearly in an actual school story. For several years a science 
teacher had nagged an art teacher to have the children make 
a model solar system for his use in science classes. The 
art teacher declined to impose this as a task on art classes. 
Finally a new young science teacher joined the staff and 
within a few months his students came into the art room 
boiling with energy and eagerness to make a solar system. 
Then the children, the art teacher and the young science 
teacher became a team for working out desires and plans 
of a class of young craftsmen. This is an ideal situation for 
the best education of all concerned. I have always hoped 
that the older science teacher got the point! ° 
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JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


I decided to make a clown be- 
cause I thought it would be fun 
to try to express his face and 
costume with clay. I looked up 
some pictures of clowns and 
found a sad-faced one that 
seemed to fit the lines of the 
figure I had started. 





I put a big ruffle around his neck and smaller ones on 
his cuffs and cap. He needed something in his hands 
so I put a droopy flower in one and an umbrella in 

© the other. I moved one arm toward the back to help 
carry the eye around the figure. 


My clown is about eight inches high. He was built out 
of a large lump of red clay and hollowed out when 
partly dry so he would be safer to fire and not too 
heavy. 


| 
| 
‘, 
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Before the first firing I painted his mouth and ruffles 
with white underglaze colors. The flower was painted 
pink, the umbrella green, the hair black and eyes blue. 
After the bisque firing, I brushed a green matt glaze 
on his cap and coat, leaving the flesh natural clay color. 
Then I covered all the underglaze colors with a trans- 
parent glaze. 


You can imagine how surprised and relieved I was 
when the glaze firing was over and all the colors I had 
painted turned out just right. 


yall, Drrnanes 


Age 17, Grade 12 
Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, I}linois 


————— 
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Annual exhibition of outstanding work by members of Art 
Directors Club of Milwaukee coincides with ‘career day’’. 


Since Sputnik’s advent, there has been feverish activity in 
our public schools to discover, encourage and guide our 
gifted students. Unfortunately, most of this very worth- 
while activity has been limited to students who show special 
aptitude in mathematics and science, in some instances at 
the sacrifice of the cultural subjects, particularly art and 
music. Yet the high-IQ student often is gifted in these. 


Packaging section treats artist's place in field, presents 
graphically steps from visual idea to finished container. 


- « - our need for artists — as well 4s 
engineers and scientists. Art directc rs 
of Milwaukee find way to help studer ts 


discover visual communications caree:'s. 


By A. G. PELIKAN 


Director of Art Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Our leading scientists recognize the need for a balanced 
rather than an over-specialized education and also know that 
the opportunity for creative expression has immense signifi- 
cance in fields other than art. In addition to engineers and 
scientists we need well-qualified and well-adjusted archi- 
tects, industrial designers, illustrators, painters, sculptors 
and graphic artists. 


Students learn at this table the commercial importance 
of photographer and his art to advertising and printing. 
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Layout and design presentation stresses layout artist's position in all phases of 
commercial art, ties in with students’ familiarity with magazines and advertising. 


In Milwaukee the public schools for years have had excel- 
lent counsel from business leaders in many fields. On 
established “career days” we invite leaders in the profes- 
sions, industry and commerce to visit our high schools to 
advise students regarding their futures. 


To present the art field most graphically, the Milwaukee Art 
Directors Club organizes a career day to coincide with the 
annual exhibition of outstanding work by their members at 
the Milwaukee Art Center. Many of our leading illustrators 
and art directors are products of our high schools, men who 
have completed their professional training at our own Lay- 
ton School of Art or other professional art schools. Various 
phases of the graphic arts are assigned to different club 
- members, all of whom are connected with leading advertis- 
» ing agencies, printing establishments, etc. 


© They break down the art field into the following categories: 
) display, illustration, layout and design, lettering and type, 
packaging, photography, printing, production, professional 
training and education, slides, films, movies and TV. In 
each category exhibitions and demonstrations illustrate vari- 
ous careers in visual communication. 


The Milwaukee Art Directors Club does even more for our 
students. The Club has been instrumental in securing full- 
time and part-time art scholarships. Some high school 
graduates start as apprentices and secure worthwhile posi- 
tions on the basis of their training at our Boys’ Technical 
High School or four years of art in our comprehensive high 
Ss hools. 
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Through the excellent cooperation of the Milwaukee Art 
Directors Club this “career day” shows students that art 
offers them a place in a professional field that has a de- 
manding code of ethics. They learn that a successful career 
in the art field—as in every other—depends on continued 
study and hard work. But they also learn that tremendous 
opportunity exists for those who pursue an art career. * 


Layout presentation shows students that creative layout 
man may assume administrative capacity as art director. 



















On-the-Job Training— 


By WILLIAM LITTLE 


Chairman, Art Department 
Maryvale School System 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


Many schools recently are adopting programs that incor- 
porate the dual training of students through classroom 
participation and actual work experience. Our Maryvale 
High School conducts two such programs through the Busi- 
ness and Industrial Arts departments. There have been 
occasions when the faculty co-ordinators of these programs 
have found positions for which art majors were required. 
We easily filled their need. 

However, on-the-job-training positions in the art field are 
relatively few. So we attempted an experiment to give our 
advertising art students a simulated work experience right 
in our daily program at school. In a way we went into 
business for ourselves or, to put it more accurately, each 
student went into business for himself. 


At the beginning each student was loaned one dollar, interest 
free, to be used as capital. He was sent out to procure com- 
missions for any type of art work. For each job he would 
receive payment from his customers. This project was not 
unlike the parable of the ten talents. Students were out to 
discover how well they could invest their talent and initia- 
live. 


















SET UP YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 





Most of the actual work was done on class time, but oc: a- 
sionally some preferred or had to work at home. They 
were allowed to use our school equipment such as brushvs, 
T-squares, drawing boards, etc., but the students were ‘e- 
quired to purchase most of the materials necessary to execute 
their commissions. 


At the end of the predetermined time period of one month 
each student returned his dollar capital loan plus all addi- 
tional moneys that were profit. Also an accurate financial 
report was required, listing customers’ names, job descrip- 
tions, fees received, expenses incurred and profits realized. 
All these profits were then turned over to Maryvale’s March 
of Dimes drive as a contribution from the advertising «rt 
class. 

To add incentive, prizes were awarded to the three top 
student-artist-businessmen, for we believed some tangille 
reward was due for a very sincere effort. Of course. a 
graded evaluation by the instructor constituted the always 
present recognition and payment. This prize of a grade was 
a difficult element to determine due to the many variables 
involved. 





Two students at work on large 
poster ordered by school club use 
school equipment, pay for supplies 


from attractive visual aids and 
posters that resulted from proje t. 
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from ‘‘capital'’. Whole school gains 











- evaluation of each student at the project’s end was not 
ed entirely on how much profit he made nor how many 
s he had because success was influenced not only by 
lity and initiative but also by coincidence, connections 
| luck. The greatest aid to the instructor in his evalua- 
1 was knowing his students, their ability, their initiative 
viously exhibited, personalities, interests and responsi- 
iities outside our classroom. However, these influences 
| inherent factors will follow the students beyond this 
iject, class, school and into life. Success in the art field 
yond schooling depends on many things other than crafts- 
nship and ability. Our students learned through experi- 
we something about their strengths and weaknesses. 
Our on-the-job training project did not limit our students 
to “commercial” art commissions such as posters, lettering 
and display work. Many of their assignments were in fine 
ari—pencil renderings and water color paintings based on 
literature for an English class, a wall mural for a Spanish 
class and an oil painting for a neighbor. 


Success of the total project in the eyes of the staff did not 
mean success for every student in the class. No one lost 
money on the original dollar but some margins of profit 
were very low. Luck and connections did assist some of 
the higher-ranking salesmen-artists, but it was lack of initia- 
tive and drive that resulted in the poorer efforts. Assistance 
in getting commissions came through job leads given by 
faculty members and school organizations. They came in 
to the art instructor who then posted the leads on our 
“Lead Notices” board. Nothing was said about these local 
leads; each student checked this source and it was up to 
him to follow them up and clinch a job, mony times in 
competition with a classmate. 


We had no set prices for work, each student could quote 
his estimates with each customer or possibly dicker for a 
mutually acceptable fee. 


Many of our faculty.members 
purposely created a “dickering” situation—and their interest 
reflected the school’s wide acceptance of our project. It was 
suggested that fees should be based on size of job, time 
rquired, cost of materials and how much the student 
thought his art work or craftsmanship was worth. 
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Leads give class some help but demand 
initiative, drive. Some jobs commissioned 
are arrangement of adult class work (upper 
left), setting up bulletin board (below). 


Our advertising art class project proved beneficial to the 
whole school since it provided publicity and posters and 
many useful and attractive visual aids for teachers. An art 
department organization called Art Associates is now grow- 
ing from the impetus created ky our on-the-job training 
project. A group of students frum the class is still avail- 
able to do extra-curricular art jobs for the school. They 
are still charging the small fees which go into a treasury. 
Potential use of this money includes the purchase of addi- 
tional art equipment, art gifts to the school, subsidizing field 
trips and maybe a little party occasionally to reward our 
members for their service to the school. ° 
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By THOMAS M. CARTER 

Head, Department of Education 
and Psychology 

Albion College 

Albion, Michigan 


and PATRICIA GEYER 


This is a report on one phase of a pilot 
research project in which 32 gifted children 
were studied by the faculty of Albion Col- 
lege. These children were selected by a 
battery of tests which were administered to 
2,000 students enrolled in schools near the 
Youth Unlimited Research Center located 
not far from Albion. The children ranged 
in ages from ten to 12 years and were in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades in school. 
The children were put in a setting as nearly 
typical as possible, but they were exposed 
to educational stimuli considerably more 
advanced than is generally used for their 
grade levels. This report deals with the 
reactions of the children to the arts and 
crafts stimuli. 


Arts and crafts were introduced into the 
program of the project for two reasons: 
first, to learn to what extent if any gifted 
children can use creative arts as a means of 
release from nerveus tension; and second, 
to ascertain whether or not any of them 
possessed marked interest or promising apti- 
tude in arts and crafts. 


Arts and crafts were not brought into the 
program of stimuli until the third day of 
the two weeks of intensive study of the chil- 
dren. After two days of work with science, 
mathematics and languages, some aspects of 
which were new to the children and other 
aspects at levels higher than they had been 
accustomed to, the persons in charge of the 
project concluded that the children needed 
a balance between rigorous concentration on 
complicated concepts and more creative 
work with their hands. Following this deci- 
sion they divided the group into halves dur- 
ing the second and fifth hours of a rather 
long school day. Each section of the group 
alternated half an hour of arts and crafts 
with half an hour of outdoor play. In all, 
12 half-hour arts and crafts were held. As 
in all other phases of the project, one 
faculty member served as teacher and a 
plurality of faculty members carried on 
intensive observation of every aspect of the 
children’s behavior. 


In this, as in all other phases of their work, 
the children required very little time for 
motivation or for providing a mental set for 
their activities. The observers reported that 
the children showed interest in their en- 
deavors and were serious about their pro- 


ducts. While the activities absorbed he 
attention of the children, they neverthe! :ss 
appeared to enjoy them very much and 
carry on in an attitude of purposeful p! 
rather than work. Some, who had had \ 
little previous experience of this ki 
needed some encouragement at first, 
after a short time they seemed to forget tl +i 
inhibitions and went about their activi 
without aid from anyone. A brief period 
instruction at the beginning seemed to be 
they needed. The children were told 
that instructions would be given only 0. 
and (2) that they must use their own ci-a- 
tive imagination and abilities, rather t! an 
copying from any other source. The foll.w- 
ing undertakings were begun and most of 
them completed by all the children: 


(1) Potato printing: The potato was carved 
into a printing block that was dipped into 
paint and applied to paper, producing the 
design the child had envisioned. 


(2) Paper plate puppets: The plates were 
decorated with faces as simple or as compli- 
cated as the individual wished to create. 
(3) String pictures: Here string was al- 
lowed to fall freely on paper where it was 
pasted. The child then saw what he could 
in the design. 


(4) Textile designs: Each child was allowed 
to work freely and to make whatever he 
could from the materials available. Fabrics 
of different colors and designs were pro- 
vided. These the child cut and arranged on 
paper to create what to him was an interest- 
ing effect. 

(5) Paper collage: The student pasted |vits 
of colored paper on other colored paper 
create an interesting design. The purpos 
of this was to develop imagination, skil! i 
design arrangement and manual dexter'ty. 


(6) Crayon resist on posterboard: This i 
an experiment in choice of color effect. ' 
child was encouraged to splash color fr: 
and then to wash off parts of it unti 
marble effect was produced. 


One phase of the art experiences provi ¢ 
for the children was a continually chang 
art exhibit which was called to their at 
tion and explained. The exhibit objects « 
sisted largely of flower and pottery arran 
in such a way as to symbolize art peri« 


The Egyptian—2800 to 28 B. C. 
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[he Classical World and Imperial Rome—28 B. C. to 325 
\. D. 

Inspiration from Japanese Tradition—586 A. D. to the 
yresent. 

‘uropean Baroque—1600 to 1700. 

‘omantic Era (Victorian) —1830 to 1890. 

Solonial American 

Modern American 


Ti » experimenters recognized that the concepts contained 
in hese exhibits were rather advanced for children of these 
ag s. However, the colors in the flowers and the shapes of 
th pottery were such as to attract the spontaneous attention 
of persons of this level of maturity. To guide their interest 
an i attention further than would the stimuli that first met 
the eye, illustrated books presenting similar art objects were 
lei. open and conveniently near each art object. After a 
day or two of undirected attention to the art objects and 
books the children began to ask questions. The art teacher 
then pointed out the detailed features of each art object and 
ex)lained to them the symbolism represented. The purpose 
was to help the child extend his concepts of art beyond the 
past level of experience and to sense in various ways—even 
when he could not clearly and completely comprehend—the 
sivnificance of the world of art. Attention to the art objects 
grew as the days passed. 


In order to learn how the performance of the children and 
the impressions of the observers might correlate with some 
type of objective measure, the Meier Art Judgment test was 
administered to the group and each child’s rating in terms 
of the national norms was obtained. The only available 
national norms were derived from children in grades seven, 
eight and nine who had indicated definite interest in art. 
As previously indicated, our experimental group came from 
grades four, five and six and were not selected in terms of 
any manifested special interest in art. In spite of these 
disparities the mean percentile ranking of our group was 
very near the national mean, 47.7. The range of percentile 
rankings with respect to the national norms was from eight 
to 90. 


Our findings do not support L. M. Terman’s conclusions as 
a result of his 1921-22 study of gifted children. He says 
that girls are relatively superior to boys in art. In our study 
the average percentile ranking of the 13 boys on the Meier 
Art Judgment test was 53.8 while the average percentile 
ranking for the 19 girls was 42.4. As is often found to be 
true in test results, the highest and lowest scores were made 
by boys. Not only was the highest score made by a boy, but 
the highest six. scores made by boys produced a higher 
average percentile ranking than did the highest six scores 
for girls. The observers concluded that from the standpoint 
of persistency of effort and quality of the product realized, 
the six highest-ranking boys on.the art judgment test were 
consistently better in their art productions than were the 
six highest girls. The girl who did the best original work 
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was 30 points below the best test score made by a girl. On 
the other hand, a pair of twin girls rated high on the Art 
Judgment test and did comparably high quality art work. 
Moreover, the twin who rated higher than her sister on the 
Art Judgment test also rated higher in art performance. 
Because this is a report of only a pilot research project and 
because the number of subjects was small and the time of 
the experiment relatively short, we do not feel justified in 
drawing definite conclusions but rather content ourselves 
with reporting observations and suggestions. Since it is not 
certain that further work to which the pilot project pointed 
will be carried on in the near future, we have been urged 
to make a report at this time. A large proportion of the 
faculty of Albion College participated in one way or another 
in the project and were deeply impressed by what they 
learned from the behavior of these 32 gifted children. 

(1) There was complete agreement among observers that 
the use of arts and crafts for the purpose of relaxation from 
high nervous tension was effective in most instances. For 
only three persons was it necessary to rely almost entirely 
on outdoor play for relaxation and recreation. These obser- 
vations would suggest that schools should have a well- 
formulated program of arts and crafts if for no other 
reason than to provide recreation for children in inclement 
weather and when accommodations for outdoor games and 
sports are limited. 


(2) We believe that there are a number of individuals in 
this group who have marked possibilities in creative arts 
that warrant further study and perhaps suggestions to the 
children that they give a good bit of time and effort to this 
type of activity. There are without question some individ- 
uals in the group capable of outstanding accomplishments 
in art if their capacities are developed. It does not seem 
wise at this time to designate certain enes for special train- 
ing in art and neglect the others. Interest and capacity are 
both very important for art accomplishment. We suggest 
that all children be encouraged for a time to work in the 
area of art. It will stimulate creative thinking for all, and 
as time goes on it will become clear who should be given 
special encouragement and training. 

(3) We need more and better ways of finding children’s 
aesthetic aptitudes at an early age. Better ways are needed 
to guide high degrees of talent into creative expression. This 
applies more particularly to boys than to girls. Most of the 
great artists of the world have been men and this is still 
true, notwithstanding the fact that some cultures, including 
our own, encourage girls and women to think and express 
themselves in art more than they encourage boys and men. 


(4) There appears to be a positive but not very high corre- 
lation between ratings of this group on the Meier Art Judg- 
ment test and performance in arts and crafts. Undoubtedly 
both general habits of work and aptitude are responsible 
for the quality of work done. How general habits of work 
and special talent are related (continued on page 42) 
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Insulating brick or tile, heavily coated with dry clay to keep 
glass from sticking, serves as mold. Ciear glass sheet may go 
Over design arranged on tile (right). To make laminated dish, 
glass goes directly on dry clay, design of colored pieces is 
@rranged and topped with another glass sheet, fired (above). 


Some remarkable things happen to ordinary-looking colored and clear 


glass when it’s artfully arranged and exposed to high temperatures! 


By EDITH BROCKWAY 


During the past year one of the Decatur, Illinois junior high school art classes, 
under the direction of Mrs. Juanita Rogers, experimented with glass under fire. 
The students gathered old lenses, broken colored or stained glass, pebble glass, 
clear cut double-plated glass, colored prune, whiskey and beer bgptles, Coke 
bettles, and any other kind they could find in trash, city dump or the kitchen. 
Lenses, with a designed topping of colored beads, broken marbles, glass threads 
and ceramic enameling, when fired and backed with a screw-on clasp, made 
unique earrings. Brown and green bottles, when set into a scooped-out insulating 
brick and fired, melted into oblong shaped dishes. Square and rectangular 
double plate glass pieces, centered over an insulating brick or bisque mold and 
fired, became flat or slumped dishes. Designs were superimposed on these plates 
with glass threads, small beads and enameling glaze, which melted into the 
mother glass with str‘king effect. If the glass extended beyond the edge of the 
mold, the heat inclined it downward, making a rim for the dish. Laminating two 
plates of glass together, with a design of colored glass between the layers created 
decorative pieces. Wall hangings were made with various shapes of flat glass, 
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either colored or clear, on which had been arranged an 
assortment of colored beads, broken glass and glass thre 


Stained glass has a tendency toward a dull surface aft: - 
is fired. By laminating clear glass over it at a tempera 
of 1200 degrees the colors of the stained glass will c 
through in a glossy tone. Clear glass will boil at 140 
1500 degrees and will then be opaque. 


Glass to be fired must be free from grease. After the 
terials have been arranged, the kiln is prepared. The { 
or shelf of the kiln is lined with dry clay to make a 
level bed for the glass if it is to be laid flat. If a n 
such as an insulating brick is to be used, it too mus 
covered with dry clay before the glass is laid on it. (Ot 
wise, the melted glass would stick to it.) If a slump s! « 
is to be achieved, the brick must be scooped out wi 
spoon or rounded scraping tool to the desired hole sh. 


Students arrange designs from broken lenses and marbles, 
glass beads, glass threads (which can be obtained from a 
glass company) crushed colored giass and glazes. After 
pieces are fired, kiln must cool for 24 hours before door 
is opened. Great expectancy attends long-awaited moment. 








a 


cp 


All kinds of bottles melt into interesting shapes for ash 
trays or decorative dishes. Also shown are objects made 
from single sheets of clear glass over kiln tile which 
maks their flat rim. For right-angle rim, glass is fired 
over brick. Earring Tree, right, displays glass jewelry. 


Sceme students like to make their own molds out ef clay. 


These must be designed, dried thoroughly in a damp box 
from the center out, if quite thick, and then fired. Coated 
with kiln wash to make it resistant to the glass, the mold 
is covered with dry clay before the glass is laid over it 


i. 


This constitutes a bisque mold. 


After all the glass compositions are secured in the kiln, 
the door is shut and the heat turned to 500 degrees for two 
hours. Then the temperature is turned up to the desired 
level. The type of glass dictates what that level shall be. 
Most glass melts at 1250 te 1350 degrees. Reds and warm 
colors, depending on the thickness of the piece, melt at 
1250 to 1350, blues and green from 1250 to 1350. 

If cracks appear in the finished work, it can be fired again 
at the same temperature with only a minimum of change in 
the shape of the piece. After the desired heat level is 
reached the kiln should be turned off immediately. The 
door should not be opened until the unit has thoroughly 
cooled, at least 24 hours. Cold air striking the glass would 
shatter it so the wait, while difficult, must be observed. Then 
in an atmosphere of suspense and delight, the door is 
opened—and the kiln gives forth more amazing results of 
children’s creativity. e 
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AMERICA TOMORROW 


at 


Mrs. Hopwood's participation in Martin Company's Space Age Workshop enables 
her to make clear to her students the workings of first U.S. satellite, the Explorer. 


By AUGUSTA SCHREIBER “America Tomorrow” appealed to Carol Hopwood’s fifth-graders as a theme 
designing in three dimensions, with the result that for a time an unusual and int 
esting display occupied the hall case in East Elementary School in Littlet: 
Colorado. 

Both grownups and children often stopped in front of the case to study the ult-a- 
modern solar-heated buildings, some of them round with overhanging roofs a 
others bat-winged, all designed for indoor-outdoor living and all showing a kins! i 
with what is new in modern architecture. Helicopters rested on rooftop ports 
well as on a large heliport of typical space age design, emphasizing launch 
equipment for space travel, both local and distant. 


Between the two areas stood a health center built largely of glass, opaque tow 
the street but translucent for patients looking out across spacious lawns towar 
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hough display was intended for case in entrance hall of East School 
dren set it up before and afterwards on table in front of classroom. 
ht, scale models made from kits harmonize with original constructions. 


weful futuristic hotel. Gently rising arcs, each holding lines against a mountain background enchant the children. 
¢ ‘ t = 
platform representing some portion of the hotel, were Then, too, their teacher was one of many in Littleton who 
g c . 
niniscent of Oriental flower arrangements. and a tribute took part in the Space Age Workshop sponsored by the 
» Frank Lloyd Wright. Martin Company which grounded her in space-age concepts 
; : pany o I 2 I 
as for this display were a whole year in growing. First, and vocabulary. Her pupils knew she was going there to 
seace haullctin beard beret inte fall eaxctement with develop her understandings of the space age—and they 
utnik in the fall of 1957. The fast-crowing community pumped her unrelentingly. The children’s project was thus 
‘ 57. ast-g g ' : hes 
Littleton takes a keen interest in home architecture, while an outgrowth of keen observation of their immediate sur- 
» Martin Company with its launching pads and missile roundings, guided by a teacher who was willing to ride 
‘ctors constantly reminds the community of the space the crest of their interest. 


Though the company is closed to the public, its out- The first stage of their work (continued on page 41) 


Last touch to finish hotel of the Finally, when display is completely arranged on table in front of class, 
future is placement of roof vent. several boys undertake to provide background of clouds, space vehicles. 





PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... 


= Charles M. Robertson, Jr., of Edgewater, New 
Jersey, was elected president of the National Art 
Education Association, a department of the National 
Education Associa- 

tion, at the closing 

session on Saturday, 

March 14, of the 

Fifth Biennial Con- 

ference of the Na- 

tional Art Education 

Association held at 

the Hotel Commo- 

dore in New York. 

Robertson is a Pro- 

fessor of Art Teach- 

er Education at 

Pratt Institute’s Art 

School in Brooklyn. 

He has just com- 

pleted a two-year 

term as vice-president of the NAEA. He is a past 
president of the Eastern Arts Association, a life mem- 
ber of the National Education Association and a member 
of the Board of the Student Christian Movement of 
Brooklyn. 


m= Every year more and more student groups converge 
on Washington, D.C., to observe the federal govern- 
ment at work and every year Washington’s Greater 
National Capital Committee looks for more ways to 
offer the students educational experiences. 


A new program recently added by the Committee is a 
current events forum conducted by the Department of 
State on the third Wednesday of each month. In an 
informal atmosphere a global briefiing officer discusses 
with the students current international events and U.S. 
foreign policy and its background. The forums last 
about an hour and a half and attendance is by appoint- 
ment. 


The current events forum program supplements the 
Executive Department program already available to 
student groups. Through the latter, students visit ten 
cabinet-rank departments, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and the Civil Service Commission. They tour the build- 
ings and hear brief lectures on the functions of each 
agency. For this program the Department of State 
arranges talks by specialists on particular geographic 
or political areas, selected in advance by the student 
group when it makes an appointment for a tour. 

To attend a current events forum, take an executive 
department tour, or obtain information on the nation’s 
capital, students and classes should write to the School 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Service Department, Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee, 1616 K Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


@ The U.S. Office of Education has under considera- 
tion a four-year project for the first assessment of the 
nation’s basic resource—its human talents. Because of 
the project’s importance to manpower and defense as 
well as to educational planning, four federal agencies 
have cooperated in the planning. The project will in- 
clude an elaborate program of tests and collection of 
biographical information on half a million high school 
students. 


The study is expected to provide a representative pic- 
ture of the entire high school population including the 
student’s aptitudes and abilities, and what the schools 
are doing to develop them. Further, it is intended to 
show the students’ plans for higher education and 
careers, describe the courses they are taking-and outline 
the schools’ practices and policies. 

Follow-up checks planned for one, five, ten and 20 
years later would determine the reliability of the survey 
as a standard for comparing manpower and educational 
trends. They would also demonstrate the influence and 
effectiveness of educational policies such as guidance, 
testing and instructional programs, and show the effect 
of home, community, and educational influences on 
each other. 


This sort of study has been urged many times in the 
last 10 years by educators and manpower experts. It 
has been made feasible now, Office of Education officials 
said, by advances in the development of electronic 
computers for scoring and analyzing enormous amounts 
of tangled information. 


The enterprise represents the planning of the Office of 
Education, The National Institute of Mental Health, the 
Office of Naval Research, the National Science Founda- 
tion and four working panels composed of experts in 
testing, manpower and sociology, guidance and coun- 
seling, and educational research. 


w@ A major research program to explore the use of the 
typewriter as an aid to basic learning among fourth and 
fifth grade children is being carried out by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The research is under 
the direction of Lawrence W. Erickson, Professor 
of Education. The purpose of the study is to determine 
the influence of the typewriter on the educational 
development of elementary school children in English 
essentials such as vocabulary, spelling, speed of com- 
position, creativity and handwriting. 

Plans announced by Teachers College provide mainly 
for regular school classes to be equipped with portable 
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typewriters—one for each pupil. Pupil performance will 


be 
no 
na 


compared with control classes in which typewriters are 


used. The pilot tests are being conducted at the Bar- 
d Elementary School in New Rochelle, N. Y., and will 
tinue until school is out in June. Pupils have a half- 
r period of typing each day for five weeks while the 
ts on their studies are observed. The entire program 
eing sponsored by the Royal McBee Corporation. 


In an experiment in the Petersburgh, Illinois, high 
ol, English teacher Ruth W. Peterson found that 
1 the least inspired student reacted with unexpected 
tivity when given colored paper instead of white to 
eon. Her students “reached hard” for words to capture 
sive impressions that they were hardly fluent enough to 
ress. 


What is believed to be Asia’s first radio course in 
lish for school children is now in session in 60 selected 
»ols in Thailand, according to a report issued by 


‘ ESCO. The experiment started in May, 1958 and con- 
in ied until March, 1959. School radio receivers specially 


it to survive tropical conditions were donated to Thai- 
1 by the Australian government. 

» same English lesson is broadcast four times a week to 
schools in the Bangkok area. The lesson is repeated 
iause Thai schools operate on a double shift. Learning 


izlish presents special difficulties for the Thais since 


their own language is pleasantly free of such complications 


I 


plural forms and tenses. For example, “I have three 


others” in Thai becomes “I have brother three person.” 


went before he came yesterday” turns into “Yesterday 


o before he come.” ° 
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memos, a “how-to” 
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cost projects suited for class work and a 
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make good 
impressions with 


ARTONE 
Plastolene 


SS 





— Exclusive 
7m one pound brick 


+ a cello-wrapped 
; } and quartered 


No matter what the 1.Q., any student 
will enjoy creative modeling for the 
sheer fun of it... when using Plastolene. 


A favorite among educators — 

Plastolene is a plastic modeling clay that is 
non-toxic, will not stain hands, odorless 

and very low in cost. Available in 
11 beautiful pigmented colors including 
black and white, one and five pound bricks. 
LIMITED OFFER: Write for free sample 
and price list on your letterhead. 

Order from your school supply house now. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


bienfang 


products corp. metuchen, n. j. 
(Write in No. 31 on Inquiry Card) 


brimful of low- learning habits while providing substantial 


savings for the school system. For more in- 


(continued from page 4) 


The pretty corrugated paper called DIS- 
PLAY-TEX which is finding wide use among 
western art teachers was brought to the at- 
tention of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation this year at Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Available in 16 solid colors, DISPLAY-TEX’s 
reverse side is printed with guide lines to 
make cutting and scoring easy for students 
and reducing waste to a minimum. Borders, 
trims, mats and decorations as well as quite 
ambitious constructions are easy to make 
with simple tools from this sturdy, durable 
material. For samples, colors and instruc- 
tions on the use of DISPLAY-TEX write No. 
297 on your Inquiry Card. 


Maid-O’-Metal “Memos” are bulletins issued 
by a metalcraft supply firm to keep teachers 
in touch with new ideas, new designs and in- 
structions for unique effects. First distributed 
on an experimental basis these “Memos” gen- 
erated so much enthusiasm that the company 
began to issue them regularly. Maid-O’-Metal 
aluminum, brass and copper circles, rect- 
anvles, foils and supplies are carefully pre- 
pared and selected for etching, tooling, en- 
graving and enameling. Now including many 
new items and metals in colorful hues, the 
Maid-O’-Metal line is designed particularly 
to fulfill the requirements of teachers and 
schools. A comprehensive set of metalcraft 
literature, including some of the idea-packed 
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complete catalog will be sent to you if you 
write No. 298 on your Inquiry Card. 


The apple of today’s teacher’s eye is the 
new individual “Study-Center”. This stu- 
dent’s desk combines such features as -a 
three-position adjusting top, seat and back of 
plastic that assure correct posture and a 


swivel seat with fore and aft adjustment. The 
single-unit construction makes any seating ar- 
rangement practical and possible, saving con- 
siderable classroom floor space. Built to take 
all the punishment that an active child can 
hand out, the Study-Center is the latest prod- 
uct to emerge from American Seating Com- 
pany’s progressive research and development 
program which seeks always to promote good 


formation on the Study-Center, write No. 299 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Ten new teaching sets for use with a flan- 
nel board have been brought out by a manu- 
facturer of visual aids. All of these as well 
as many other items are listed and described 
in a new full-color catalog. For your free 
copy write No. 301 on your Inquiry Card. 


A Hotpack ceramic kiln developed especi- 
ally for classroom use boasts a number of 
new features, among them specially designed 
shelves that slide into the side walls, elimin- 
ating the need for posts or other space-con- 
suming devices for positioning ware. Thick 
ceramic construction and the special shape of 
the shelves allow heat to circulate freely 
within the chamber, even when fully loaded. 
Perhaps most unique is the tongue-and-groove 
design in the firebrick insulation to allow 
for expansion and contraction without heat 
loss. Finally an exclusive double wall con- 
struction reduces “hot spots” for greater 
operational efficiency and safety. Equipped 
with a sensitive pyrometer, pilot light and 
threé-position heat control, the kiln uses com- 
pletely U.L.-approved electrical devices. The 
kiln is finished in chip-proof, heat-resistant 
enamel. Its double recessed door maintains 
an effective heat seal and a special latch 
allows the door to be locked during the firing 
period. For information and specifications on 
this kiln as well as other Hotpack products, 
write No. 302 on your Inquiry Card. s 
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SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES by J. I. Bergeleisen 
and Max Arthur Cohn, Dover Publications, 
Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. *. 45, 
1959. 

The new edition of Silk Screen Techniques is 

the best books yet produced on the technique. Not 

does it include the principal variations of the medium, 

but it presents each process in a direct, easily under- 

stood manner. Serigraphs and screen work by a number 

of contemporary artists are used to illustrate processes. 

A list of supply sources is given. The authors list 

some of the common problems that confront us in silk 

screening and offer some possible solutions. 


MEANING IN CRAFTS by Edward L. Mattil, Prentice- 
Hall. Incorporated, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
$3.95, 1959. 
There seem to be several schools of thought about 
crafts in the art program. Some art educators say that 
crafts often become busy work; it is this group that 
believes crafts tend to stress techniques and products. 
On the other hand, others feel that craft activities are 
vital to an art program because they provide an oppor- 
tunity for experimenting in three-dimensional form, 
for understanding craft media in relation to forms the 
pupils knows and uses in life situations. Dr. Edward 
Mattil in Meaning in Crafts questions whether the place 
of crafts in the curriculum is an “either-or” proposi- 
tion. He points out that in crafts the child is able to 
organize “his thoughts, ideas, feelings, actions, tech- 
niques into a product”. This is assuming of course 
that with effective teaching, the child will have some- 
thing to express in crafts. Dr. Mattil makes a signifi- 
cant point about procedures and techniques. Proce- 
dures, he believes, can be explained in the introduction 
of a craft to children. But technique, per se, cannot 
be taught; it is a highly individualized use of the 
materials, the child’s personal language. 
Crafts should provide opportunities for problem solv- 
ing, Dr. Mattil suggests. Crafts teaching» is not a 
passive role; it is more demanding of the teacher. This 
means that the teacher canno! hand out patterns or 
specific directions to be followed without guidance. An 
effective crafts teacher allows the child to work inde- 
pendently, with clarity of purpose, until he reaches his 
own stopping point, then stimulates the child to think 
out the next steps of his problem and solve it creatively. 
It is assumed that in so doing he will strive to raise 
his own level of achievement. 






IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 








The uniqueness of Meaning in Crafts is its approach t: 
the teaching of crafts presented in the opening chapter 
The remaining chapters, which are not unique in con 
tent, detail a wide range of craft activities for the el 
mentary school. Included are several art activities tha 
cannot be interpreted as craft activities, i.e., drawin; 
and painting and mural-making. The author clearl 
presents procedures for each craft so that his reader 
are not burdened with complex step-by-step methods 
While the photography used in the text is quite good 


the crafts illustrated are often not too imaginative in| 


themselves. It would have been valuable if more illus-1 
trative material such as films, slides and books could 
have been suggested for teaching many of the crafts 
Dr. Mattil has achieved something in his Meaning in 
Crafts that few others have in books of this kind. Hs 
has synthesized all aspects of the craft experience—i.e. 
the value basis, procedures and evaluative process— in 
his discussion of each craft. 


THE HAND DECORATION OF FABRICS by Francis 
J. Kafka, McKnight and McKnight Publishing 


Company, Bloomington, IIl1., $5.00, 1959. 


Francis Kafka’s Hand Decoration of Fabrics will prob- 
ably be a handy addition to library bookshelves. It is 
the first book in some time to deal entirely with hand 
decoration of fabrics. Its value lies in the comprehen- 
siveness and detailed descriptions of the processes that 
may be used. A few of the hand-decorated fabrics illus- 
trated have design quality. Consistently good examples 
of decorated fabrics would have been an asset. Among 
the processes described are batik, block printing, silk 
screen, stencil, relief printing and scrap printing. 
Source material is suggested for each process. Hand 
Decoration of Fabrics contains information which would 
be useful to the teaching of art at all levels. 


ALL IN PLAY by Rowena M. Shoemaker, Play Schools 
Association, Inc., 41 West 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y., $1.00, 1959. 
One of the most delightful little books on creative play 
for children is All in Play, by Rowena M. Shoemaker 
It was written as a guide for teachers, group leaders 
and parents of small children. Its point of view is 
fresh and valid. Early in the book, the author builds 
a frame of reference for the value of play as learning 
for the young child. Such play (and learning!) activi 
ties as music and creative experiences with materials 
are discussed for the part they play in developing self. 
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awareness, social values and independ- 


ent thinking. Developmental aspects of 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA : , 


child growth in play are stressed. All 


of ARTISTS in Play would be particularly useful 


material for the student of early child- | 


} {ATERIALS hood education. 


{ DRAFTING Pe her a 
REMBRANDT, PAINTER OF MAN 


© UPPLIES Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
18%4 minutes running time, 16 
-mm sound, color. 


Produced in commemoration of the 
350th anniversary of the birth of Rem- 
brandt, a film has been designed to | 
provide art students and teachers alike 
with a new and fresh insight into the | 
talents and achievements of the great | 
Dutch artist. Over 60 paintings from | 
29 museums (including several behind 
the Iron Curtain) were filmed. One 
\'rite for your free copy of this feels, on viewing this film, as if he were 
2 )8-page catalogue that makes viewing a comprehensive showing of 
cvailable everywhere the huge Rembrandt’s works at the Rijksmuseum. 
siock and variety of America’s Shots of details as well as angle shots 
lergest art supply distributor. to catch the overall effect of light and 
shadow help the spectator to see things 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. in this master’s work that he may not 
2 W. 46th ST., N. Y. 36, N.Y. have observed before. : 
Rembrandt. Painter of Man, is not as C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
F (Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 
Gikine te in. 6 an teanlor Goth er hen ¢ the — film es 
| on Leonardo da Vinci, but it achieves its 

| purpose: to help viewers grow in under- , ANIMATED CARTOON 
CERAMASTONE JEWELRY MIX | | standing of Rembrandt and his paint- | Art —. . 
Jewelry making is fun & instructive with | | ing. ‘7 
this magic mud! Self-glazing clay—Safe, | | 
Easy to use—Mix with water ° ° ° 

Fire only once at cone 06 _ ITALIAN CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS, | 

IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE & 50 slides edited by Marjorie | 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY Campbell and Konrad Proth- | 


Nine Colors: Turquoise, Dark Blue Available ‘onrad | 
3 , , mann. Available through Konrad | 
Chartreuse, Gunmtl., White, Pink, Pur- | | a a 4 C ved Pee ? 
ple, Yellow, Brown. Sample order $5.00 | | rothmann, ¢ coper /ivenue, 


for 5 Ya-lb. pkgs. postpaid PLUS compli- | | Baldwin, L. I., N. Y., 1958, (50 | 
mentary DESIGN HANDBOOK-—Special | | QS ergs 
quantity discount to schools & studios slides in color, $52.50). 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP For several years we have been im- | OMers eens Tae Ser. tep-emnee- 


’ i sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO pressed by the handsome children’s | tion, exaggeration, distortion. 
| paintings being created in Italy. Life | 
(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) magazine’s feature story (December 8, 
$$$ 1958) told about Federico Moroni and | 
=: | his work with children in the School 
CERAMICS & | of Severino, Bornaccino, Italy. Konrad | 
COPPER ENAMEL | Prothmann visited Moroni and made | 
Complete School Supplies—Kilns, : | 2 S¢ of slides of the children’s art | 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A work. These are now available for | 
must! “Activities in Ceramics” by sale. Marjorie Campbell, an American Shows effective ways of obtaining 
Seeley, $1.50 ppd. Designed for | art educator who has visited the school, | space and distance in drawing and 
school use; completely illustrated. | has edited a manual to accompany the v9 eat 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED | slides. The color is excellent and the GACH FAM: 16 Ml. COLED-SEuND 
: SALE $110.00, RENT $5.00 
CATALOG. set is well worth the cost. Not only ORDER TODAY! 
caer 3 | will the creative art interest children 
| in this country, but the slides give us BAILEY FILMS. INC. 


| an understanding of the interests of 6509 De Longpre Ave.. Hollywood 28. Calif 
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NEW ... for Enamelers ... 
Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 


Enamel! Powder 
Paasche Spraying 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illus- 


. trated catalog. We offer a 

Dr san full line . . . @ single 
omer Power tee source . . . low prices.. 
L& Ut Kilns fast shipment. Mai! coupon 


Enameled Stee! Tiles today for your Free Catalog! 


Findings & Chain Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Hotpak Kilns Dept. AA 
Glass Ice Colors 1539 id Ro 
Enameling Accessories Highland Park, Illinois 





a hy 


(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 


i 
; Thomas C. Thompson Co. - Dept. AA ! 
{ 1539 Deerfield Road ; 
: Highland Park, Illinois 1 
1 Please rush your FREE CATALOG of ! 
; enamels and enameling supplies. 1 

' 
| NAME ef 
| 
{ ADDRESS - 
t i 
' i 
t 














The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. AA, Crestline, Ohio 
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DECORATIVE FOILS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
R P Base Metai 
R P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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What's 
Your 








Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog—102 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 


Mosaic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-5 


SAXCRAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1111 N. 3rd St. © Milwavkee 3, Wisconsin 
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Mural 


(continued from page 20) 


makes a mistake?” curious youn, sters 
whisper. It is interesting to lear: that 
one cannot erase. The faulty are 
be cut from the wail and new lay: °s of 
plaster applied at the time the c rree. 
tion is to be made. 


As the strokes of the brush defir the 
strong features of the cattlemar the 
cowboys riding a hot, dusty trail 
horned toad resting beneath a wee . the 
children wonder, “How does ’eter 
Hurd begin such a huge paint ig?” 


nust 


The answer is easy to find. He hi - put 
aside for the moment a detailed, scale 
model of half of the rotunda. Th re is 
another model of the second half « f the 
large polygonal room. These ar» the 
master plans. Many changes are : ade. 
but the models present the initial ideas 
and he frequently refers to them 
as the painting progresses. 

Lying across a bar of the scaffolding is 
a full scale charcoal drawing. Thiis is 
a study of a figure drawn from a model, 


perhaps from the actual man or woman 
represented in the mural. Knowledge 
of costumes and background is rein- 
forced by photographs, written accounts 
and actual objects. When the cartoon, 
as the drawing is called, is finished and 
ready to be transferred to the wall, it 
is covered with a sheet of tracing paper. 
A dressmaker’s wheel is used to pierce 
tiny holes along the principal lines of 
the drawing. The tracing paper is then 
held in the correct position against the 
plaster and a bag of finely ground char- 
coal is patted over the perforations. 
This leaves a light tracery of powder 
on the wall, defining the main action 
and forms of the drawing. Mr. Ilurd 
then restudies the figure and blocks it 
in with a light wash of paint. He uses 
brushes ranging in size from the house- 


painter’s standard equipment to the art- 
ist’s smallest sables. Sometimes washes 
of color are used, sometimes «ross 
hatched strokes, again sweeps of « >lor 


are made with bristles spread all.wing 
the underpainting to show. 

Observing a craftsman and arti-! at 
work is of tremendous value t 
dents. But the mural in the M 
possesses other values that will e: lure 
long after the painter has brush« on 
the last bit of color. Disclosed } fore 


stu- 
‘um 


the eyes of the youthful spectat« = is 
their own heritage. Here is a land sith 
a still new past revealed throug 
20 figures that represent the pic 
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TILES 
FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


+ Th 2 TRIVETS 
+ Tl = BACKS AND HANGERS \ 
+ W ODEN FRAMES 


W te for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
sOR ‘NO CERAMICS, INC. 
LO! > ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 23 cn Inquiry Card) 








FOR THE BEST 
@ DESIGN in 


MOLDS 


@ DEPENDABILITY in 


GLAZES 


@ QUALITY in 
TOOLS 


S?ECIAL OFFER $1.25 PPD 
Pattern Sheet ... 4 Tumbler Designs 
oz. jar #202 Blue UNDERTONER 
oz. jar Dalmatian Matt Glaze 

fires at cone 06 down 


with complete instructions 


CREEK-TURN 








RT. 38, HAINESPORT, NEW JERSEY 
(Write in No. 32 on Inquiry Card) 














PORCELAIN OVERGLAZE DECORATING 
for beginner and professional 
DESIGN AND INSTRUCTIONS 
by noted China painting teachers 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
12 issues $3.75 per yr. 2 yrs. $7.00 


THE CHINA DECORATOR 
P. 0. Box 36-C Pasadena, Cal. 











(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 


NOW TESTAMENT 79 








fe TO BIND 
“e WITH FINE 
LEATHER 
POCKET 
SIZE 
3Y2" x 5/4” 


379 Pages 


Bind and keep this New Testament 

in perfect condition for years and years. 
Imported, long-wearing, smooth Black Goat cover. 
Intaid cross done in full grain White leather 
stitched with white nylon thread. New Testament 
is standard King James version with 379 pages in- 
cluding maps, index and pronunciation guide. 


Easy to read. Clean type. Fine paper. This won- © 


derful book is with long wearing leather cover. 
White lace. Holes punched. Easy to follow in- 
structions. Entire Kit Complete for only 79¢ ppd. 
« WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. 
TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 


P ©. BOX 791-MS FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 
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and chroniclers of West Texas. The 
circuit-riding preacher stands before 
a simple, frame church. The freighter 
lounges beside his team; rut-filled roads 
waver off into the prairie. 


Overhead the great expanse of sky, 
clear in the morning, clouding with the 
ominous threat of dust and rain in the 
afternoon, shimmers and then darkens. 


Afternoon showers pass into calm twi- 
light. A woman pauses a moment in 
her tasks, and a farmer holds a shock 
of maize, observing proudly the rich 
harvest given by the life-line of irriga- 
tion ditches. As the first stars glitter 
in the night, the lights of the oil rig 
seem to reflect their brilliance. 


Under a great tree a campfire burns 
brightly. Sheltered, warmed by the 
cheery blaze, the chroniclers of the re- 
gion are gathered to exchange stories 
and ballads. In this group Peter Hurd 
nas included a self-portrait. The men 
and women who people the mural are 
those whose courage and tenacity, im- 
agination and hard sense drew a green 
land from dust. 


This is the subject matter of everyday 
life. It is as earthy and real as the 
furrowed fields, the nodding sunflowers, 
the dirt-stained trousers and sweaty 
faces. It holds out the reality to every 
child who stops to look that art is every- 
where around him, that one does not 
need to search for the strange or exotic 
subject. The painter selects what he 
knows, what is as familiar as a gera- 
nium in a tin can, a scuffed shoe or a 
dust storm. Art can be what one feels 
and sees in familiar objects, the action 
of everyday living. It is a good concept 
for young Texans or young Eskimos. 
Art is part and parcel of life itself. 





America 


(continued from page 35) 


consisted of gathering data through 
observation, pictures, movies, television 
and models. Magazines contain a wealth 
of information on new developments 
in architecture and new materials. With 
ideas about forms they wanted to 
create, the children searched for similar 
forms in discarded materials. Then 
came the day in which the boxes of 
“trash” were to be transformed in ac- 
cordance with their ideas. 

The art supervisor came into the room 
to give suggestions when a child indi- 
cated that his ideas were not as yet fully 


expressed, Their own teacher was kept | 
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CERTIFIED 


4 


PRODUCTS 


ASSURED QUALITY 


TEestev 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


| This “Certified Products” seal insures that 


products bearing it are subject to the test- 
ing procedures established by The Crayon, 
Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 












DO IT YOURSELF 


coremic or giess tiles 
mote beeutitul designs, SEND 
PATTERNS ond DESIGN IDEAS: ivsneted instruction ond 
© Tebles ® Beok Ends ideo catalog 
© Lemp Beses © Mirrors 50¢ BRINGS 
© Picture Frames © Window Sills you the Booklet listing 
© Well Pleques over 200 Patterns ond 
the catoleg FREE 


FOR ENAMELISTS! 


wll 
SEND 25% SS eae 


The Copper Shop Driven 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC46 + 1924 Euclid Ave. + “leveland 15, Ohie 





(Write in Ne. 16 on Inquiry Card) 





CERAMIC aadrto use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 














(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 





oa 


Gravers 
for 


Wood 
BLOCK 
Cutting 


This set of 6 gravers, consists of 2 
round No. 3 & No. 10, 2 flat No. 2 & 
No. 10, Lozenge No. 3 knife. Tools are 
slightly bent for clearance of hand to 
make it easier to work. Top Quality 
Steel. Blades will keep sharp, keen 
edge and give a lifetime of service. 
Complete Set, $5.00 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Exclusive Importer — Estab. 1936 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 


QPP EPP EEE EEO OOO 











(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 
Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 

KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER-: $4 98 
COIT’S PEN KIT ppd 


4 Pens & 2 Bottles of ink Reg. $2.50 


1 Sample Ve" Lettering Pen 30 Reg. 
and FREE Instruction Sheet C s5< 


BRIDGEPORT PEN CO., Box 892A, Spt., Conn. 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 





busy this way, too, and of course some 
children went ahead independently. At 
the time there seemed nct nearly enough 
adult consultants, but that may have 
been because of the urgency of the 
creative process that grudges the slight- 
est delay. The children found that some 
construction problems needed further 
thinking through and several days went 
into background work even after the 
materials were on the children’s desks. 


Much of the material was ordinary 
scrap. The only portions that were in 
any way prefabricated were rockets, 


oREE WHOLESALE 


CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF stusic i. 


Materials 








Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS {2 West 57, Strot 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AX 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 








advertising art illustration 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
send for catalog 
No. 23 
(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








FREE REGISTRATION. 





For help in securing GOOD Western positions, contact Spokane Office. 
WRITE AT ONCE for Certification Requirements. Mention this publication. CLARK-BREWER 
Teachers Agency—505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. Member 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 


N.A.T.A. Other offices— 








(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
FOLDER A-3 Art 
Dr. Daniels, 
Director, 


Summer Sessions tion: 


SUMMER STUDY SESSIONS 


Programs leading to the Master of Art Education 
degree and the Master of Fine Arts degree in 
Education. 
Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Jewelry and Metal 
Work, Fabric Design, Art Education Methods and 
Supervision, 
June 22. 


Courses in Painting, Drawing, 


Contemporary Art, etc. Registra- 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


| expression. 





(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 


jet liners and flying saucers made 
model kits. (In the interests of acc 
this has a merit not to be overloo 
But all the other ccnstructions 
paper containers, container tops, 
board rolls and cores, cereal | 
plastic bags, foil liners, alum 
foil, ete. 

As individual projects were fir 
and grouped, another very imp rtant 
lesson lay in wait for the chi 
Scale and proportion became imp 
and perspective demanded special 
tion, too. By manipulating some o 
against others, and by modifying 
of them, the students arrived at : 
monious scale. 


ren. 
rtant 
tten- 
jects 
some 


har. 


The final test came when the g oups 
were reassembled for display in th: hall 


case. Yes, everyone stopped, fasci: ated, 


| The local newspaper took notice. Par. 


' ts c i see, e > chil- 
Sater Giles <= Cees —= Grenene | ents came in to see, too. But the chil 


Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 


dren had the real learning. The en- 
largement of space age vocabulary, the 
films, the ventures into physics—a!! are 
now building blocks from which their 
imagirations can plais next year’s ver- 


| sion of the future. ‘ 





Gifted Children 


(continued from page 29) 


is not known. However, there is no rea- 


| son for believing that they are inversely 


related. 

(5) What we learned from the reae- 
tions of the children to the art exhibit 
strongly suggests that in art, as well as 
elsewhere, learning takes place first in 
terms of sensations, followed by per- 
cepts and then by concepts. The life of 
a child, particularly a gifted child. 
should be surrounded by a wealth of 
art sensations before we can expect him 
ts develop effective art percepts and 
concepts. A constantly changing art 
exhibit, even if it’s only one o1 two 
objects at a time, should be arr 
in a convenient place in the s 
This constant impact of sensations 
lead to greater art appreciation a: 
This phase of edu 
should not be left entirely to the 
er. The gifted pupil may well 
himself by helping to arrange t! » art 
objects and by explaining thre» 


nged 
hool. 
ould 
1 art 
ition 
-ach- 


serve 


others. As well as serving to com 
cate man’s highest aspiration, a1 
stitutes a form of expression that 
much to the enjoyment of living 
at least a considerable proporti 
eifted children, arts and crafts 
almost unlimited opportunity f 
richment of the school program. 
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something missing 
in the 
clay 


youre 
using ? 
TRU-MODEL clay has EVERYTHING 


—hs 


iil 





* COLOR + CLEANLINESS « INSTANT PLIABILITY + 


« Firmness to hold a molded or carved form « 


Wi 


HW 


TRU-MODEL has everything necessary to assure successful 
classroom projects at every grade level. Clean and easy 
to use, it is ideal for primary school children. Fine-textured 


and of professional quality, it is a perfect creative medium 





for secondary school art classes. Give your students the 
opportunity to excel... give them TRU-MODEL, the new 
and improved modeling clay. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY = sPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 





°PRANG 
COLOR . 
CLassics 


At last, the classic features of pastels 
in crayon form! 


Now, a completely new concept in 
art expression. Prang Color 
Classics are wax-type crayons in 
the easier adaptable square 

shape. Unlike pastels they 

need no “Fixatizing”’. 


Ideal for sketching, illustrating, 
designing, and color experimenting 
of every kind. The square shape 
automatically leads to more 
interesting and dramatic effects. 


Prang Color Classics have 
amazing coverage, blend 
beautifully and are formed 
to be firm and long lasting. 


ASK YOUR PRANG MAN 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK: 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 





